THE LAST OF THE JAGIELLOS
by his own subjects, and by his contemporaries, at the
time of his accession to the throne. He was brought up
by his mother, the talented but corrupt Bona Sforza.
He was educated by priests and women, and die chroni-
clers of the period do not hesitate to say that his mother
had deliberately attempted the corruption of his youth,
in order that he might be an instrument in her hands
when he came to the throne. In appearance he was
slight and effeminate, in strong contrast to his gigantic
father, who to the end of his eighty years bore himself
as a half-barbaric warrior king. His speech was soft and
deliberate, concealing a tenacity of purpose that was first
revealed to the great nobles of Poland in the contention
which arose over his marriage with Barbara Radziwill.
He had acquired the culture of the clever and witty
women and the diplomatic priests with whom his youth
was surrounded. His knowledge of men and his science
of kingcraft extended beyond contemporary limits.
Only such a king could have preserved Poland from the
great religious wars that were then weakening every
other power in Europe, and had indeed made a mere
bloody shambles of most of the kingdoms west and
south of Poland for nearly half a century past.
The first signs of religious faction appeared in the reign
of Sigismund I., though they had been foreseen and
threatened nearly a century before. Thus in 1424 it was
necessary to issue the edict of Wielun against the Hussites,
five of whom were burned in the market-place of Posen*
But it was not until the reign of Sigismund the First that
the Lutherans made their influence dangerously felt in
Poland; and they came by way of Prussia. Education
in Poland, controlled by the Church, had once been
excellent, but had long remained at a standstill. The
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